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positions do not lack vigour or pathos. May we not then acquit him of having merely digested an antiquarian glossary into a dramatic form.
The Assemblies, indeed, are far from restricted to antique words and phrases; on the contrary, they are in some respects extremely unclassical, inasmuch as the author delights to introduce the provincial expressions, and to refer to the manners of Irak. There is a singular mixture of old and new in the work; strange and obsolete words> rough with gutturals, such as are met with in the proverbs of Maydani, or in the earliest poets, stand side by side with others that have been borrowed from the Persians and the Greeks. There is more of this foreign element than the purist quite approves. Words of exotic origin are indeed to be found even in the Koran, as ^ILuJ, ^^J^, j^s*-^, J^^; but strict Moslems have made excuses for them, even to the point of denying their foreign extraction, and of asserting that they are common to Arabic and to other languages. Their dictum was plausible, since undoubtedly they could show that those words and many others had existed in Arabic speech before the advent of Islam; nor can it fairly be denied that terms which were in use among the Arabic-speaking Jews, such as L^y, />H>-y a^Lj, ci5yb', might be fairly taken to be Arabic. But Hariri's employment of non-Arabic words is capricious ' and sometimes excessive: they are introduced unnecessarily, as if his purpose were to give liveliness- to his composition, and to suit himself to a popular whim. The Andalusian Sherlshi is obliged to confess his ignorance of some of them, and as we are told that even in the author's own time and city he was accused of